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EDITH    CAVELL 

THE    MARTYR   OF    BRUSSELS 

Planted  in  a  rustic  bower, 

Nourished  with  tender  care, 
Once  bloomed  a  sweet  and  precious  flower, 

With  healing  virtues  rare, 
Growing  in  sunshine  and  in  shower 
More  pure  and  fair  from  hour  to  hour. 

Far  from  its  native  soil  and  air. 

Transplanted  to  distant  ground. 
It  quickly  grew  and  flourished  there. 

And  spread  its  roots  around, 
And  brightened  many  a  desolate  place 
With  its  healing  influence  and  grace. 

But  a  fearful  storm  came  sweeping  o'er 

Forest  and  field  and  town, 
And  our  fragile  flower  with  fury  tore. 

And  cruelly  crushed  it  down. 
Now  it  lies  all  broken  and  bruised  at  our  feet, 
But  ne'er  did  its  fragrance  seem  so  sweet. 


A  woman  of  noble  thought  and  deed, 

Who  chose  the  angel's  part 
To  minister  to  human  need 

With  a  kind,  unselfish  heart, 
Such  was  the  pure  and  perfect  flower 
That  blessed  the  world  with  its  healing  power. 

A  daughter  she  was  indeed  of  God, 

Doing  her  duty  first, 
Nursing  the  sick  at  home,  abroad. 

And  loving  the  sick  she  nursed  ; 
Like  an  ocean  seemed  her  love  to  grow ; 
In  narrow  streams  it  could  not  flow. 

When  hosts  of  fierce  invaders  came. 
And  her  friends  had  fled  or  gone, 

'Mid  war's  approaching  fire  and  flame. 
She  still  worked  bravely  on, 

And  nursed  the  wounded  that  were  brought, 

And  asked  not  on  which  side  they  fought. 

Once,  when  a  helpless  foe  she  found. 

Sore  shattered  in  the  fight. 
She  tenderly  his  wounds  upbound, 

And  watched  him  through  the  night ; 
But  harsh  Huns  came  ere  the  break  of  day. 
And  tore  her  with  brutal  force  away. 
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For  nine  long  weeks,  in  a  lonely  cell 

They  kept  her  close  confined, 
Her  only  fault  she  had  loved  too  well 

All  suffering  mankind  ; 
She  had  nursed  the  sick,  and,  when  she  could, 
She  had  given  poor  famished  wanderers  food. 

Oh,  doubtless  in  her  cell  she  dreamed 

Of  a  world  set  free  from  care. 
And  ministering  angels  seemed 

To  bring  her  comfort  there. 
And  Heaven  itself  seemed  near  to  her. 
And  made  even  prison  dear  to  her. 

But  oh,  the  false  and  mocking  trial, 
Where  alone  for  the  truth  she  stood  ! 

There,  she  drank  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  phial 
Of  hate  and  ingratitude  ; 

But  she  sought  to  keep  her  own  soul  free 

From  resentment  and  from  enmity. 

They  called  her  a  plotter  and  a  spy 
Because  she  had  helped  the  flight 

Of  the  brave  unjustly  doomed  to  die  ; 
She  did  but  what  seemed  right 

In  the  sight  of  God,  and  cared  not  then 

For  the  cruel  laws  or  threats  of  men. 
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Without  a  tremor  or  a  tear, 

She  made  her  brave  defence  ; 
Faced  by  her  foes,  she  knew  no  fear, 

Strong  in  her  innocence  ; 
She  had  seen  men  so  oft  draw  their  latest  breath. 
She  was  not  now  afraid  of  death. 

But  the  sentence  passed  in  truth's  despite. 

And  the  hurried  execution, 
Carried  out  by  stealth  in  the  dead  of  night, 

Cry  aloud  for  retribution. 
By  a  murderous  volley  she  was  shot 
Who  only  deeds  of  mercy  wrought. 

By  her  heroic  death  she  won 

A  saintly  martyr's  crown, 
And  the  noble  things  she  has  said  and  done 

To  the  ages  will  go  down. 
And  her  spirit,  like  a  star  divine. 
Will  ever  through  earth's  darkness  shine. 

When  the  sheep  and  the  goats  are  gathered  from  far, 

On  the  last  dread  Judgment  Day, 
And  the  nations  all  assembled  are. 

Then  surely  the  King  will  say 
To  the  sister  of  suffering  ones  :   '  Come  unto  Me  ! ' 
— Oh,  I  would  we  could  her  glory  see 
Through  the  mists  that  shroud  eternity  ! 


WAR,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

A    CONTRAST 

Above,  in  the  air, 

In  the  waters  beneath, 

There  is  war  everywhere, 
Bringing  danger  and  death. 

Once,  a  blessing  esteemed, 
Now  abused,  but  a  curse. 

Boasted  Science  has  seemed 
But  to  make  war  worse. 


From  Science  soon  came 

New  horrors,  alas, 
The  fierce  Hquid  flame, 

And  the  weird  choking  gas 

And  dread  aeroplanes, 
And  submarines  spread, 

TiU  no  limit  remains 

To  war's  numberless  dead. 


In  the  good  old  days, 

With  their  spears  and  their  swords. 
Brave  knights  could  win  praise 

Against  barbarous  hordes. 

Arms  were  weak,  armies  small, 
Science  then  was  unknown. 

How  strangely  things  all 

In  our  own  days  have  grown  ! 

But  the  same  spirit  still 
As  the  knights  had  of  old. 

Love  of  right,  strength  of  will, 
In  our  hearts  we  all  hold. 

Let  the  Huns  us  attack 

From  above  or  below, 
We  will  drive  them  all  back 

Till  we  crush  our  fierce  foe. 


THE  PIRATES 

The  black  flag  is  unfurled, 

The  flag  that  all  abhor ; 
The  black  flag  waves  o'er  all  the  world 

In  cruel,  ruthless  war. 

Dread  submarines,  like  sharks, 

Infest  now  every  sea  ; 
No  more  to  peaceful  merchant  barques 

Is  any  ocean  free. 

With  stealthy,  sudden  spring. 

Deadly  torpedoes  strike, 
And  swift  death  and  destruction  bring 

To  every  race  alike. 

No  help  from  wireless  call ! 

No  mercy  ever  saves  ! 
Men,  women,  little  children,  all ! 

Must  oft  find  watery  graves. 

Let  nations  all  unite 

To  break  the  evil  spell, 
And  hurl  the  fiends  that  sink  at  sight 

Back  to  their  home  in  Hell. 


THE  DOUBLE  BATTLE 

A   REAL    INCIDENT    OF   THE    GREAT    WAR 

A  CAMP  at  night 
Amid  the  snow, 
On  the  eve  of  the  fight 
Against  the  foe. 
How  clear  and  bright 
The  watch-fires  glow  ! 
How  calm  and  deep 
Seems  the  soldiers'  sleep  ! 
All  is  still.     No  sound, 
Save  the  distant  howl 
Of  the  wolves  that  prowl 
In  the  woods  around. 

Ere  daylight  comes, 
Loud  war  alarms, 
And  the  beat  of  drums 
Call  all  to  arms. 
Then  all  is  haste 
In  the  great  armed  host, 
Till  each  stands  placed 
At  his  destined  post, 


Strong  and  steady, 
Armed  and  ready 
To  attack  or  withstand 
At  the  word  of  command. 

And  then  begin 
The  smoke  and  din 
Of  dreadful  battle. 
Loud  shouts  arise, 

And  hoarse  war-cries, 

And  cannons  flash. 

Shells  burst  and  crash, 

Machine-guns  rattle. 

Through  the  gloom  of  night 

Men  fiercely  fight ; 

In  the  dusk  of  dawn 

Men  still  fight  on. 

In  their  fury  unheeding 

The  wounded  and  bleeding. 
And  their  comrades  left  lying 
'Mong  the  dead  and  the  dying. 

Now,  a  strange  rushing  sound 
Shakes  the  air  and  the  ground. 
Wolves  leaping  and  roaring, 
In  thousands  come  pouring, 
Many  a  pack  of  them. 
Fierce  the  attack  of  them  ; 
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They  drag  down  all  fighting  them, 

Tearing  and  biting  them, 

And  rush  on,  and  o'er  them, 

And  sweep  all  before  them, 

A  furious  horde  ! 

Famished,  despairing, 

Savagely  daring, 

Not  a  jot  caring 

For  fire  or  for  sword  ! 

Now,  surprised  and  surrounded. 
Affrighted,  confounded. 
All  the  soldiers  must  fight 
In  the  dim  morning  light 
'Gainst  both  man  and  beast ; 
With  the  shot  and  the  shell 
Blent  the  wolves'  horried  yell, 
And  many  men  fell. 
And  the  frenzy  increased  ; 
Ever  fiercer  and  hotter 
Waxed  the  welter  and  slaughter ; 
For  a  brief  awful  spell. 
All  the  fiends  out  of  Hell 
Seemed  on  earth  now  let  loose  ; 
Men  battled  with  men. 
And  with  wild  wolves  again, 
And  never  a  truce. 
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But  the  battle  soon  ceased, 

'Twixt  the  armies  at  least. 

All  the  soldiers  uprose 

'Gainst  their  fierce  common  foes  ; 

With  their  guns  and  their  spears, 

With  shouts  and  with  cheers, 

They  stabbed  them,  and  shot  them. 

Without  stop  or  pause. 

And  the  wolves  fiercely  fought  them 

With  their  fangs  and  their  claws  ; 

On  all  sides  they  found  them 

Still  surging  around  them. 

And  the  snow  was  all  sodden 

With  blood  and  with  gore. 

All  trampled  and  trodden. 

Ere  the  struggle  was  o'er. 

Ere  the  wolves  were  all  slain 

Or  dispersed  o'er  the  plain. 

To  battle  no  more. 


So  the  grand  chase  ends, 
And  the  former  foes 
Are  now  good  friends. 
And  each  one  owes 
To  the  wolves  in  the  wood 
Great  gratitude. 
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The  brave  may  oft  fight 

In  a  war  or  a  duel, 

But  will  always  unite 

'Gainst  the  ruthless  and  cruel. ^ 

^  The  Evening  News,  January  26,  191 7. — '  Parties  of 
Russian  and  German  reconnoitrers  met  recently  and  were 
engaged  in  a  hot  encounter,  when  an  enormous  pack  of 
wolves  came  upon  the  scene.  HostiUties  were  at  once 
suspended,  and  both  Germans  and  Russians  organised  a 
joint  hunt.  The  wolves  were  destroyed  and  the  soldiers 
separated,  each  party  returning  to  its  own  trenches.' 
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THE  LIFE  OF  MAN;  OR,  A  BALLAD  OF  LIFE 


INFANCY 


A  BABE  into  the  world  is  born ; 

Anon  a  cry  he  gives, 
As  if  to  usher  in  life's  morn, 

And  lo,  he  breathes  and  lives. 


Now,  in  his  mother's  lap  he  lies. 

And  softly  croons  and  crows, 
And  light  dawns  in  his  vacant  eyes, 

And  wonder  ever  grows. 

But  what  the  world  to  baby  seems. 

No  mortal  can  disclose  ; 
What  he  sees  or  hears  in  his  happy  dreams 

Not  even  the  mother  knows. 


Nor  sin,  nor  strife,  nor  cares,  nor  fears 

His  little  life  can  mar  ; 
And  oft  he  smiles  as  if  he  hears 

Sweet  music  from  afar. 
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He  learns  with  glee  to  imitate 
The  cries  of  beasts  and  birds  ; 

And  soon  he  can  articulate 
All  simple  childish  words. 

Ere  long  he  gathers  strength  of  limb, 

And  toddles  o'er  the  floor  ; 
The  chairs  and  tables  seem  to  him 

New  countries  to  explore. 

He  lives  and  moves  in  fairyland, 

Tho'  he  grows  in  thought  and  speech  ; 

A  world  he  cannot  understand 
Spreads  far  beyond  his  reach. 

Strange  sayings  from  his  young  lips  fall, 

And  endless  questions  pour. 
The  mother  keeps  and  treasures  all. 

Safe  in  her  own  heart's  store. 


BOYHOOD 

Behold  him  now,  a  sturdy  boy, 
Who  loves  to  laugh  and  shout. 
Whose  greatest  happiness  and  joy 
Is  to  leap  and  run  about ! 
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He  roams  the  meadow  and  the  wood, 
Like  a  creature  free  and  wild, 

Of  ever  playful  changeful  mood, 
A  very  nature  child  ! 

And  now  we  see  the  boy  at  school, 

From  freedom  all  debarred. 
Condemned  to  learn  by  rote  and  rule 

Tasks  tedious  and  hard. 

But  oh,  what  wonders  he  can  see. 
When  he  has  learned  to  read, 

When  first  he  finds  the  magic  key 
To  noblest  thought  and  deed  ! 

A  new  world  now  before  him  lies 

In  the  pages  he  devours  ; 
Strange  lands  spread  out  before  his  eyes, 

Far  different  from  ours, 

And  tournaments,  and  ladies  fair, 
And  knights  in  armour  bold. 

And  argosies  and  treasures  rare, 
He  doth  them  all  behold. 

Nations,  and  kings,  and  armies  pass 

Before  him,  as  he  reads  ; 
He  sees  great  heroes  die,  alas, 

While  doing  glorious  deeds. 
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Wallace,  and  Bruce,  and  William  Tell, 

Who  for  their  country  bled, 
He  knows  them  all,  and  loves  them  well, 

And  all  the  noble  dead. 


But  most,  poor  Wallace  he  reveres  ; 

When  of  his  statue  told. 
He  mutters  through  indignant  tears, 

'  It  should  be  made  of  gold.' 


What  seers  have  said,  and  poets  sung. 

He  studies  in  due  course. 
And  he  learns  to  trace  his  native  tongue 

To  its  ancient  fount  and  source. 


He  loves  the  sports  of  his  school-boy'days, 

And,  whether  he  lose  or  win. 
He  learns  from  every  game  he  plays. 

Duty  and  discipline. 


Latin  and  Greek  he  may  forget. 
And  all  their  ancient  lore  ; 

But  the  games  he  will  remember  yet, 
When  his  old  school-days  are  o'er. 


I? 


YOUTH 


Now,   the    full-grown    schoolboy,  brave  and 
strong, 
Equipped  for  storm  and  strife. 
Like  a  new-launched  vessel,  glides  along 
Towards  the  open  sea  of  life. 

And  when  at  last  he  doth  emerge 

From  the  harbour  or  the  bay, 
Lo,  many  different  routes  diverge 

To  havens  far  away. 

And  he  must  wisely  choose,  perforce, 

His  destined  life's  career, 
So  the  sun  and  stars  may  guide  his  course 

And  show  him  how  to  steer. 

In  full  sail  now,  see  the  bark  of  youth, 

Breasting  the  waves  around, 
Laden  with  knowledge,  hope,  and  truth, 

Behold  it  outward  bound  ! 

And  now,  all  figures  to  discard. 

The  first  scene  we  behold 
Is  an  earnest  student  studying  hard 

In  a  college  grey  and  old. 
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He  looks  around  with  awe  and  pride 

At  learning's  ancient  seat, 
At  the  rooms  where  students  still  reside 

And  the  courts  where  scholars  meet, 

At  the  stately  buildings,  solemn,  vast. 
Mellowed  and  toned  by  time, 

At  the  wondrous  Hbraries  amassed 
From  every  age  and  clime. 

And  everywhere  he  sees  the  past 

And  present  intertwined. 
And  all  things  seem  their  spell  to  cast 

Upon  his  youthful  mind. 

He  reads  Erasmus,  Milton  too, 
Who  brought  his  coUege  fame. 

And  from  their  teachings,  bold  and  true, 
Catches  a  kindred  flame. 

Great  living  masters,  though  but  few. 

Aid  him  the  truth  to  find. 
And  bring  out  treasures  old  and  new 

From  the  storehouse  of  their  mind. 

With  ever  increasing  zeal  and  fire. 

He  doth  all  realms  explore 
Of  knowledge,  and  his  sole  desire 

Is  to  know  still  more  and  more. 
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But  many  study  now,  alas, 

Not  for  pure  learning's  sake  ; 
Examinations  they  must  pass  ; 

Degrees  they  hope  to  take  ; 

They  see  before  them  but  the  prize  ; 

Ambition  is  their  bane, 
And  all  their  zeal  for  knowledge  dies, 

When  they  high  honours  gain. 

Philosophy,  and  classic  lays. 

And  mathematics  pure. 
They  deem  them  all  a  passing  phase 

That  cannot  long  endure. 

But  truth,  tho'  life  may  cover  it  o'er. 

We  can  never  learn  in  vain. 
Like  a  deep  foundation,  evermore 

In  our  hearts  it  will  remain. 

But  enough  of  studious  thoughts  and  ways, 

Let  us  lay  them  now  aside  ; 
Let  us  think  of  the  student's  college  days 

From  the  lighter,  leisure  side. 

On  the  river  he  delights  to  row 

On  a  summer  afternoon, 
Or  by  the  sunset's  golden  glow. 

Or  the  pale  light  of  the  moon. 
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Oft  he  will  idly  drift  and  dream, 

With  nature  all  alone, 
Following  the  current  of  the  stream 

To  a  destiny  unknown. 

Or  with  good  oarsmen  he  will  fly 
Through  the  waters  foaming  white, 

Swift  as  a  meteor  flashing  by. 
Leaving  a  track  of  light. 

He  often  makes  long  walking  tours, 

The  c6untry  to  explore. 
And  all  the  hills,  and  fens,  and  moors. 

He  loves  to  wander  o'er. 

Though  concerts,  games,  receptions,  balls 

In  college  life  abound, 
Soon  on  his  weary  spirit  palls 

The  empty  giddy  round. 

His  highest,  purest  happiness 

In  fellowship  he  finds. 
Where  souls  their  inmost  thoughts  express. 

And  minds  meet  other  minds. 

The  precious  writings  he  has  read 

Still  in  his  memory  live. 
But,  when  he  speaks,  the  immortal  dead 

To  him  no  answer  give. 
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To  the  questionings  of  his  heart  and  head 

They  cannot  make  reply, 
And  he  longs  for  living  books  instead, 

For  living  sympathy. 

He  loves  to  argue  and  converse 

With  the  earnest  and  sincere 
Till  the  mysteries  of  the  universe 

All  seem  to  grow  more  clear. 

When  long  deep  talks  his  soul  inspire, 

He  forgets  the  passing  time, 
Sees  not  the  dying  study  fire. 

Hears  not  the  warning  chime. 

Oh,  it  is  good  to  have  a  friend 

Of  earnest  heart  and  mind 
Who  will  remain  till  life  shall  end. 

Faithful,  and  true,  and  kind  ! 


MANHOOD 

The  dear  old  college  days  are  done, 
Life's  deep  foundations  laid, 

Wisdom  and  honours  now  are  won, 
And  lasting  friendships  made. 
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Though  still  within  the  ancient  gates. 

Learning  and  peace  abide, 
A  new  life  eager  youth  awaits 

In  the  busy  world  outside. 

There  men  of  every  class  and  race 
Pass  by  with  hurrying  feet, 

And  life  seems  like  a  market  place, 
A  world  where  all  men  meet. 

There  some  appear  but  poor  and  weak, 
And  some  seem  great  and  strong, 

But  all  a  place  or  passage  seek 
Amid  the  hustling  throng. 

No  longer  sheltered  from  the  storm, 
Man,  of  his  manhood  proud, 

Now  seeks  his  character  to  form 
Amid  life's  motley  crowd. 

Oh,  it  is  glorious  to  be 

An  independent  man, 
To  feel  both  capable  and  free. 

For  all  man  ought  or  can  ! 

In  the  world  each  has  his  special  aim 

To  work  for  day  by  day  ; 
One  hopes  to  win  renown  and  fame 

By  a  poem  or  a  play. 
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Another  earthly  power  desires  ; 

He  toils  but  to  be  great, 
And  his  ambitious  soul  aspires 

To  rule  in  Church  or  State. 

But  ambitious  men  can  ne'er  attain 

The  greatness  they  pursue  ; 
The  men  who  really  greatness  gain 

Are  the  humble  and  the  true. 

Some  think  to  satisfy  their  thirst 
With  the  pleasures  wealth  can  bring, 

But  oft  they  find  their  joys  accurst 
And  their  life  a  weary  thing. 

Good  honest  work  is  man's  true  goal. 

Work  that  can  best  employ 
His  powers  of  body  and  of  soul. 

And  make  all  life  a  joy. 

And  they  of  all  men  are  most  blest 
Who  can  choose  their  own  vocation, 

Who  can  make  the  work  they  love  the  best 
Their  life-long  occupation. 

Who  does  not  often  envy  men. 

Great  masters  of  their  art. 
Who  wield  their  brush  or  bow  or  pen 

With  their  whole  soul  and  heart  ? 
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But  few  congenial  work  can  find, 

Many,  but  bread  to  gain, 
Must  slave  at  work  of  any  kind, 

Like  convicts  on  a  chain . 

Yet  all  good  work  our  powers  permit 

Is  a  blessing,  not  a  bane. 
And  often  solace  brings  with  it 

In  our  sorrow  and  our  pain. 

From  the  curse  by  which  man  first  was  doomed 

To  work  for  his  daily  bread. 
Like  flowers  that  in  life's  desert  bloomed, 

Blessings  have  sprung  and  spread. 

But  for  their  country  men  must  work. 

Not  for  themselves  alone  ; 
They  must  no  sacrifices  shirk ; 

Their  lives  are  not  their  own. 

They  must  live  and  work  for  a  common  cause, 

For  a  common  aim  and  end. 
Their  rights  and  liberties  and  laws 

To  develop  and  defend. 

Beneath  the  selfish  narrow  strife 

That  on  the  surface  shows, 
A  nobler,  truer  common  life, 

Like  a  deep,  calm  current,  flows. 
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And  oft,  when  outward  danger  comes, 

All  inward  discords  cease, 
And  the  warhke  beat  of  hostile  drums 

Brings  unity  and  peace. 

Away  with  narrow,  selfish  goals  ! 

Oh,  for  a  vision  broad 
Of  the  truth  and  love  that  bind  our  souls 

To  each  other  and  to  God  ! 

Now,  earning  an  honest  livelihood. 

We  see  the  man,  matured. 
Honoured  and  active,  able,  good, 

Of  true  success  assured. 

He  loves  his  business,  likes  to  roam 

In  summer  days  abroad. 
And  seeks  to  make  his  city  home 

A  pleasant,  bright  abode. 

With  curios  and  bric-a-brac, 

He  joys  his  rooms  to  fill. 
And  yet  they  always  something  lack, 

An  unknown  something  still. 

Through  all  his  life  there  seems  to  run 

A  strange  deep  aching  void  ; 
'Mid  all  his  pleasures  there  is  none 

Perfect  and  unalloyed. 
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With  all  the  might  of  his  nature  strong, 

By  an  innate  instinct  moved, 
All  his  heart  and  soul  and  being  long 

To  love  and  to  be  loved. 

Oh,  that  he  could  some  woman  win. 

As  good  as  she  is  fair. 
With  a  sympathising  heart  within, 

All  his  griefs  and  joys  to  share  ! 

Now  the  future  shines  for  him  more  bright, 
And  the  present  lonelier  seems  ; 

Angels  of  beauty  and  of  hght 
Float  round  him  in  his  dreams. 

At  last,  the  perfect  one  he  meets, 

Destined  for  him  alone. 
Whose  heart  with  love  and  rapture  beats, 

In  answer  to  his  own. 

Then  comes  the  brief  and  solemn  rite 

That  welds  two  souls  in  one. 
And  a  world  of  wonder  and  delight, 

A  new  world,  is  begun. 

Who  can  describe  the  charm  that  Hes 

In  happy  wedded  life, 
The  sweet  and  secret  sympathies 

That  bind  both  man  and  wife. 
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The  joy  by  the  loved  one's  presence  stirred 

That  must  itself  express 
In  loving  look  or  tone  or  word, 

Or  tender,  fond  caress  ? 

Who  can  describe  the  raptures  rare. 

The  perfect  peace  and  rest, 
The  pleasure  all  delights  to  share. 

That  adds  to  each  new  zest  ? 

Love's  only  pain  it  is  to  part. 

Even  for  a  single  day, 
And  heart  still  hungers  after  heart. 

While  one  remains  away. 

The  gradual  passing  of  the  years 

That  seem  so  swift  to  fly, 
But  each  to  the  other  more  endears 

In  mutual  sympathy. 

And  oh,  when  little  children  come, 

To  comfort  and  to  bless. 
They  bring  to  heart  and  hearth  and  home 

A  new-born  happiness. 

The  happy  husband,  now  as  well 

A  father  proud  we  see. 
Delighting  wondrous  tales  to  tell 

To  the  children  on  his  knee. 
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Young  children  are  like  living  toys 

With  which  man  loves  to  play, 
Watching  their  childish  griefs  and  joys, 

And  their  growth  from  day  to  day. 

And  when  the  birds  from  the  nest  have  flown, 
And  are  scattered  on  every  side, 

They  form  round  the  parents  left  alone 
But  a  circle  still  more  wide. 

And  happy  is  the  wedded  pair 
Whose  hearts  sweet  memories  fill, 

Whose  sons  and  daughters  everywhere 
Remain  their  children  still. 

Some  men  to  solitude  seem  doomed  ; 

Though  they  loved  a  maiden  fair, 
The  flower  that  in  their  hearts  once  bloomed 

Now  lies  all  withered  there. 
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And  now,  the  last  scene  we  behold 

In  the  varied  life  of  man  ; 
Man,  worn,  and  bent,  and  gray,  and  old, 

Nears  life's  allotted  span. 
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With  calm  contentment,  he  surveys 

The  work  that  now  is  done, 
And  he  hkes  to  talk  of  the  good  old  days, 

And  the  years  long  past  and  gone. 

He  loved  work  once,  and  sought  but  how 

He  could  his  work  increase. 
Work  was  his  life,  his  joy,  but  now, 

He  seeks  but  ease  and  peace. 

After  the  dazzling  glare  of  day. 

How  sweet  shines  the  evening  glow, 

When  the  sun  sends  forth  his  parting  ray. 
And  the  shadows  softer  grow. 

After  life's  storm,  come  peace  and  calm. 
And  hope,  with  its  arch  of  light ; 

And  fragrant  memories,  like  balm. 
Breathe  comfort  and  delight. 

To  the  old  man,  outward  things  appear 

Oft  shadowy  and  dim. 
And  the  spiritual  world  seems  to  grow  more  clear. 

More  beautiful  to  him. 

He  loves  the  joys  of  quiet  thought, 

And  wanders  far  afield, 
Musing  on  all  that  Time  has  wrought, 

Or  Nature  has  revealed. 
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As,  in  some  stream  that  smoothly  flows, 

We  Heaven,  reflected,  see. 
So  the  past  to  him  the  future  shows. 

And  time,  eternity. 

His  children,  and  grandchildren,  all 

His  fond  affections  share. 
But  most  he  loves  the  children  small 

Who  gather  round  his  chair. 

They  seem  the  nearest  to  him  there. 

As  they  are  nearest  Heaven, 
For  still  they  live  in  that  garden  fair 

Whence  man  at  first  was  driven. 

But  nearest  to  him  in  heart  and  thought 
Is  the  loved  one  who  has  shared. 

Through  every  change,  his  earthly  lot, 
Whom  time  hath  ever  spared. 

Through  life's  long,  shady  avenue, 

Together  hand  in  hand, 
They  travel  hopeful,  trustful,  true, 

To  the  distant  unknown  land. 
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ROBERT   BURNS    AND   HIS    ROMANTIC 
ATTACHMENT  TO  '  HIGHLAND  MARY  ' 

Part  I 

When  he  was  young,  of  love  he  sang, 

And  of  friends  and  the  festal  board, 
And  Nature  he  wooed  in  her  every  mood. 

And  often  to  her  outpoured 
His  soul  in  song,  as  he  toiled  along 

Behind  his  labouring  team, 
And  Nature  was  kind,  and  revealed  to  his  mind 

The  music  of  wind  and  stream. 

Oh,  a  poet  thou  art,  in  mind  and  heart, 

Immortal  Robert  Burns  ! 
Both  as  ploughman  and  bard,  ever  struggling  hard, 

Evil  and  good  by  turns  ! 
Ah,  for  thee  oft  life  seemed  a  weary  strife 

On  a  lonely  and  barren  moor  ; 
Thou  didst  sow  the  seed  in  the  soil  indeed, 

But  the  harvest  was  often  poor. 

'Mid  disaster  and  doubt,  within  and  without, 

Poor  Burns  toiled  blindly  on. 
For  freedom  he  wrought,  of  freedom  he  wrote  ; 

Independence  before  him  shone. 
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Oh  !    he  longed  to  be  in  all  things  free, 

To  be  slave  or  drudge  to  none, 
And  he  pictured  in  verse  sublime  and  terse 

True  liberty's  glorious  dawn. 

And  he  feared  not  to  damn  each  fraud  and  sham, 

And  to  curse  every  form  of  cant. 
And  he  cared  not  a  jot  what  the  great  ones  thought 

Of  each  passionate  rhyme  or  rant. 
Though  they  cried  themselves  hoarse  o'er  his  senti- 
ments coarse. 

And  society,  shocked,  looked  askant. 
If  he  could  but  expose  the  wrongs  and  the  woes 

Of  poverty  and  want. 

Soon  a  maiden  he  met,  so  modest  of  gait. 

So  gentle  and  refined, 
So  full  of  grace  in  form  and  face. 

So  sweet  and  pure  and  kind. 
That  her  soul  he  knew  by  some  instinct  true, 

And  her  heart  by  his  own  divined. 
And  he  loved  her  from  far  as  his  guiding-star 

With  a  love  that  ne'er  declined. 

In  meadow  or  dell,  none  now  can  tell 

Where  first  the  lovers  met. 
And  none  can  say  the  hour  or  day 

That  fixed  their  future  fate  : 
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But  both  were  young  when  he  first  to  her  sang, 

In  a  lyric  ^  so  tender  and  sweet, 
It  could  not  but  move  her  to  pity  or  love — 

It  moves  us  to  tenderness  yet. 

When  they  chanced  to  meet,  she  would  shyly  greet 

Her  poet  lover  wild, 
And  would  stroll  with  him  in  the  twilight  dim. 

Like  a  simple  trustful  child  ; 
And  often  they  talked,  as  together  they  walked, 

Of  noble  and  beautiful  things, 
And  her  heart  must  have  glowed  as  his  eager  thoughts 
flowed 

Like  water  from  deep  hidden  springs. 

Now  the  glamour  of  life,  and  the  turmoil  of  strife. 

And  the  applause  of  companions  vile 
Seemed   to   come  like   a   blight   to   taint   the   pure 
light 

Of  the  loved  one's  glance  and  smile  ; 

1  '  Mary  Morison.'  Some  biographers  have  thought, 
evidently  erroneously,  that  this  lyric  vtas  intended  for 
Ellison  Begbie,  or  for  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  called  Mary 
Morison,  whom  the  poet  was  said  to  have  met  only  once. 
Though  the  matter  is  somewhat  obscure,  both  from  internal; 
evidence  and  for  other  reasons,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  bard's  beloved  Mary  Campbell,  or 
Highland  Mary,  as  she  has  been  called.  '  Campbell '  might 
easily  have  been  changed  to  '  Morison  '  for  the  sake  of  euphony 
or  rhyme,  or  to  conceal  Mary's  identity. 
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And  everywhere  spread  admiration  and  dread 

Of  the  bold  and  brilliant  bard 
Who,  in  frolic  or  revel,  would  face  e'en  the  devil, 

And  assail  him  with  pen  or  word.^ 

'Twixt  the  New  Lights  and  Old  then  a  fierce  battle 
rolled  ; 

Strait  and  stern  were  the  Unco  Good  ; 
The  New  Lights  again  were  broad-minded  men, 

Who  for  reason  and  liberty  stood. 
Now,  bold  and  hard,  smote  Robin  the  Bard 

All  the  old,  strait-laced  divines, 
Till  he  made  each  squirm,  like  a  wriggling  worm, 

With  his  humorous,  scathing  lines. 

Though  Robin  oft  roved,  only  Mary  he  loved, 

Her  face  still  before  him  shone  ; 
'Mid  the  plaudits  loud  of  the  flattering  crowd, 

He  heard  but  her  voice  alone  ; 
Though  she  seemed  ever  loth  to  plight  her  troth, 

He  still  loved,  still  hoped  on  ; 
Long  weary  years  passed,  ere  he  won  her  at  last, 

And  she  promised  to  be  his  own.^ 

^  '  Address  to  the  De'il.' 

^  Little  is  definitely  known  of  the  origin  or  duration 
of  the  friendship  between  Burns  and  Mary  ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  their  friendship  existed  for  5'ears, 
while  Burns  was  at  I-ochlea  and  Mossgiel,  and  while  IMary 
was   at   Coilsfield   and   Mauchline.     Burns's  guilty  intrigue 
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And  now,  after  years  of  hopes  and  fears, 

His  Mary  has  come  to  him. 
With  the  lover's  heart,  and  the  poet's  art, 

Poor  Robin  has  sought  to  Hmn, 
In  sweet,  sad  rhyme,  the  place  and  time. 

With  their  glories  of  stream  and  grove. 
Where  for  him  and  his  '  bride  '  flowed  the  high  spring- 
tide 

Of  pure  and  rapturous  love.^ 

Part    II 

'Twas  a  day  most  blest,  the  day  of  rest ; 

Sweet  silence  reigned  around. 
No  harsh  church  bell  came  to  break  the  spell 

Of  the  stillness,  deep,  profound. 
No  sound  could  be  heard,  save  the  song  of  the  bird. 

Like  a  melody  soft  and  low. 
And  the  coo  of  the  dove  from  the  woods  above, 

And  the  murmuring  stream  below. 

'Twas  a  perfect  day  in  the  month  of  May, 

All  earth  in  its  first  fresh  bloom. 
And  the  braes  all  bright  with  the  hawthorn  white. 

And  glowing  with  golden  broom  ; 

with  Jean  Armour  would  no  doubt  obscure  for  a  time  their 
sweet,  pure  intercourse,  but  its  disturbing  influence  seemed 
to  pass  away  hke  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  and  their  steadfast 
love  shone  out  again  stronger  and  brighter  than  before. 
^  '  To  Mary  in  Heaven.' 
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But  the  broom  and  thorn  that  the  braes  adorn 

Were  not  half  so  pure  and  fair 
As  the  maiden  that  shone  in  the  light   of  love's 
dawn 

On  her  eager  young  lover  there. 


'Twas  morning  yet  when  the  lovers  met. 

Love's  light  shone  in  their  eyes. 
Before  them  lay  life's  happiest  day, 

Like  a  vision  of  paradise. 
As  rivers  great,  long  separate, 

Oft  blend  in  a  common  course, 
So    their    souls    seemed    to    meet    in    communion 
sweet, 

Impelled  by  some  inward  force. 


Robin  and  Mary  seemed  elf  and  fairy 

In  that  enchanted  place, 
And  scarcely  of  earth  were  the  joy  and  mirth 

That  glowed  in  each  raptured  face. 
Now  they  felt  like  the  birds  in  their  bliss  beyond 
words. 

And  their  hearts  seemed  to  soar  and  sing  ; 
Now  they  felt  like  the  flowers  that  brightened  the 
hours 

With  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  spring. 
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Now  they  stood  by  the  river,  and  watched  how  it 
ever 

Flowed  on,  and  on,  and  on. 
Could  aught  their  souls  sever,  or  stay  their  endeavour 

Towards  oceans  afar,  unknown  ? 
They   sat  hand  in  hand,   and  their   course   of    life 
planned. 

When  they  should  be  man  and  wife, 
When,  one  in  heart,  they  should  nevermore  part. 

But  should  live  a  united  life. 

Ere  the  summer  was  o'er,  from  Scotia's  shore 

They  would  sail  to  a  sunnier  clime. 
Oh,  how  happily  there,  all  free  from  care. 

They  would  spend  each  moment  of  time  ! 
At  the  port  they  would  find  some  pastor  kind 

To  make  them  a  married  pair. 
Not  a  friend  in  Argyle  on  the  lovers  would  smile, 

Or  welcome  their  wedding  there.  ^ 

Of  their  future  bliss,  with  many  a  kiss. 

And  many  a  fond  caress, 
They  sweetly  dreamed,  till  the  whole  world  seemed 

Enveloped  in  happiness. 

1  They  were  all  '  Auld  Lichts  '  in  ArgylesMre,  where 
Mary's  home  was,  and  hated  Robert  Burns  for  his  attacks 
on  their  narrow  views  and  on  their  clergy.  Mary's  father 
was  said  to  be  especially  bitter  against  Burns. 
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Nor  time  nor  space  in  their  hearts  found  place  ; 

The  hours  passed  unheeded  away, 
Till  the  setting  sun,  its  course  nigh  run, 

Marked  the  coming  close  of  day. 

Then,  in  solemn  mood,  by  the  stream  they  stood, 

Ere  they  bade  the  scene  farewell. 
And  with  bare  heads  bowed,  before  God  vowed, 

To  be  true  whate'er  befell. 
And,  with  aspect  grave,  in  exchange  they  gave 

Their  Bibles  worn  and  old,^ 
As  a  pledge  more  dear  of  their  love  sincere 

Than  jewelled  rings  of  gold. 

Soon  the  moon  arose  at  the  evening's  close. 

Like  a  lamp  from  Heaven,  to  light 
With  its  silver  ray  their  homeward  way. 

And  day  passed  into  night. 

Now,  from  dawn  to  eve,  toils  the  bard  to  live, 

But  he  dreams  from  eve  to  dawn, 
And  his  thoughts  oft  roam  to  the  highland  home 

Where  his  Mary,  his  '  bride,'  has  gone, 
To  prepare  for  the  day  when  they  sail  far  away. 

And  leave  all  sorrows  behind, 
Bid  the  old  world  adieu,  and  begin  life  anew 

Where  climate  and  people  are  kind. 

^  The  Bible  which  Burns  gave  to  Mary  is  still  preserved 
in  Burns's  Monument  near  Ayr. 
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Half  in  sport,  ere  long,  a  book  of  song 

On  the  market  he  suddenly  hurled. 
This  book  was  his  first,  and  it  seemed  to  burst 

Like  a  wonder  on  the  world. 
He  was  hailed  with  delight  as  a  comet  bright. 

And  the  fame  of  his  beautiful  lays, 
Full  of  passion  and  fire,  ran  from  shire  to  shire. 

Till  the  country  rang  with  his  praise. 

But  his  head  was  not  turned,  and  his  heart  but  more 
yearned 

With  his  Mary  to  sail  overseas. 
His  passage  was  paid,^  and  he  now  only  prayed 

For  a  favourable  breeze. 
But  his  fame  still  increased,  and  his  friends  never 
ceased 

To  implore  and  entreat  him  to  stay  ; 
And  the  greatest  and  best  endorsed  their  request. 

And  urged  him  at  least  to  delay. 

*  Burns  had  made  every  preparation  to  emigrate  to 
Jamaica  in  the  end  of  September  1786.  According  to  his 
own  account,  Mary  was  to  meet  him  at  Greenock  before 
the  ship  sailed,  and,  as  he  had  solemnly  plighted  his  troth 
to  her  in  the  May  of  that  year,  the  presumption  is  that  they 
were  to  be  married  at  that  port,  and  to  sail  together  for 
the  West  Indies.  He  refers  to  their  projected  marriage 
in  his  published  letters  or  notes.  He  also  wrote  a  song 
to  her  about  this  time  :  '  Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my 
Mary  ?  ' 
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He  might  win  renown  both  in  country  and  town 

Such  as  bard  never  had  before. 
He  consented  at  last,  his  doubts  all  past, 

Not  to  leave  old  Scotia's  shore  ; 
While  the  wise  and  witty  of  the  noble  old  city 

That  nestles  'neath  Arthur's  height 
All  to  know  him  desired  as  the  author  inspired 

Of  '  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night.' 

Mary,  trustful  and  true — naught  of  change  she  knew — 

Was  preparing  now  joyfully. 
In  her  peaceful  home,  for  the  wedding  to  come, 

And  the  voyage  over  the  sea. 
With  hopes  and  fears  and  farewell  tears. 

She  left  her  dear  highland  retreat,^ 
And  journeyed  down  to  Greenock  town, 

Where  Robin  and  she  were  to  meet. 

There  all  alone,  Mary  waited  on 

For  a  lover  who  never  came. 
Day  after  day,  till  their  ship  sailed  away. 

We  know  not  who  was  to  blame. 
There  doubtless  she  heard  of  the  Ayrshire  bard 

Who  had  risen  so  fast  to  fame, 
And   the  heart  of  his  '  bride  '  would  be  filled  with 
pride. 

Blended  with  fear  and  shame. 

^  In  or  near  Campbeltown, 
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But   news   must   have   come   through    her    distant 
home, 

Letters  of  love  to  show 
How  plans  were  all  changed  from  those  first  arranged. 

But  oh,  letters  then  were  slow. 
She  saw  with  sad  heart  the  ship  depart 

In  which  she  had  hoped  to  go, 
And  the  hot  tears  burned  as  away  she  turned 

To  hide  her  grief  and  woe. 

She  searched  all  around  till  a  place  she  found 

Where  a  living  she  could  gain. 
Whate'er  she  might  lack,  she  could  not  go  back 

To  her  parents'  home  again. 
When  a  poor  little  child  caught  a  fever  mild, 

She  nursed  it  with  tender  skill, 
With  no  respite  by  day  or  night, 

Till  she  herself  fell  iU. 


In  her  feverish  dreams,  by  murmuring  streams, 

She  strolled  at  her  lover's  side, 
And  they  sailed  hand  in  hand  to  a  sunny  land, 

And  then  she  sank,  and  died. 
She  was  half  heart-broken,  yet  she  left  no  token. 

No  word  of  love  or  blame, 
As  a  gift  to  her  lover,  when  all  was  over, 

When  to  her  grave  he  came. 
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'Mid  traffic  and  din,  by  lanes  shut  in, 

Near  the  wharves  where  the  ships  pass  by, 

In  a  churchyard  old,  and  dark,  and  cold, 
Poor  Mary  now  doth  lie. 


Part   III 

Now,    for   Robin   too   fast   the   weeks   and   months 
passed, 

Too  full  of  glory  and  fame. 
He  could  think  now  of  naught  but  the  honours  un- 
sought 

That  were  heaped  on  his  once  humble  name. 
One  day  as  he  stood  in  exultant  mood, 

A  letter  was  brought  to  him. 
He  took  it  and  read  :    '  His  Mary  was  dead  !  ' 

White,  white  grew  his  face,  and  grim. 

Not  a  word  he  said,  but  he  instantly  fled 

To  some  desolate,  desert  place, 
Where,  in  spirit,  alone  with  his  loved  one,  his  own, 

He  could  still  talk  face  to  face. 
Groans    rent   his   breast !     Was    his    conscience    at 
rest  ? 

The  world  will  never  know. 
But  by  Mary  in  Heaven  may  all  be  forgiven 

To  the  bard  that  loved  her  so  ! 
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Robin's  bitter  grief  never  found  relief — 

It  seemed  but  to  grow  more  deep 
As  the  years  flew  along,  and  oft,  in  liis  song, 

His  soul  seemed  to  mourn  and  weep 
For  the  loved  one  lost  he  had  loved  the  most, 

And  would  never  see  again. 
Though  his  tears  were  unshed,  his  heart  within  bled 

With  a  ceaseless,  aching  pain. 

Had  Robin  gone  with  his  '  bride  '  alone 

To  the  distant  isles  of  the  West, 
Had  he  lived  there  a  life  free  from  care  and  strife, 

A  life  of  ease  and  rest. 
Had  he  been  too  content  in  verse  to  vent 

His  feelings  and  passions  strong. 
Then   the    world  would    have   lost    what    it    prizes 
most. 

His  legacy  of  song. 

Had  Mary  been  spared,  for  her  was  prepared, 

At  home,  a  noble  task. 
To  guide  and  steer  the  poet's  career, 

And  his  nature  true  unmask 
From  the  surface  clay  that  did  oft  o'erlay 

The  eternal  rock  beneath. 
And  to  keep  his  name  and  immortal  fame 

Unstained  through  life  and  death. 
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Poor  Burns,  we  know,  tried  to  drown  his  woe 

For  his  Mary's  tragic  fate 
With  the  joys  to  be  found  in  the  social  round, 

In  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  great. 
By  all  desired,  by  all  admired. 

In  every  house  a  toast, 
Though  many  he  met,  he  could  never  forget 

The  loved  one  he  had  lost. 


When  Beauty  smiled  on  the  poet  wild, 

And  Cupid  loosed  his  dart 
To  smite  or  wound  the  bard  renowned. 

No  arrow  pierced  his  heart ; 
But  he  formed  a  connection  of  simple  affection 

With  '  Clarinda,'  long  to  endure. 
And  they  meetings  arranged,  and  letters  exchanged, 

In  a  friendship  platonic  and  pure. 


He  wedded  ere  long,  to  amend  a  past  wrong, 

His  bright  and  bonny  Jean. 
And,  for  comfort's  sake,  contrived  to  make 

A  home  for  wife  and  wean. 
But  worse  grew  his  ways,  and  darker  his  days, 

As  his  brief  life  drew  to  its  close, 
Till,  prosperity  past,  he  sank  down  at  last 

In  a  quagmire  of  worries  and  woes. 
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To  the  bright  guiding  star  he  adored  from  afar 

Burns  owed  both  his  rise  and  his  fall ; 
Mary's  soul  he  admired  ;    Mary's  love  he  desired ; 

When  his  Mary  he  lost,  he  lost  all. 
Her  sweet  womanhood,  so  pure  and  so  good, 

Oft  his  poems  inspired  and  refined  ; 
When  his  Mary  was  gone,  though  his  genius  lived  on, 

All  his  glory  and  joy  declined. 


His  Mary's  name  will  be  linked  with  the  fame 

Of  the  immortal  Scottish  bard. 
And  nations  unborn  will  lament  and  mourn 

The  fates  that  their  fortunes  marred. 
O  Mary,  shine  on,  as  of  old  once  shone 

A  vision  of  beauty  rare. 
By  Arno's  stream,  in  a  poet's  dream. 

— Thou  art  even  so  pure  and  fair  ! 


Burns  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  a  humour  grim 

That  to  none  but  himself  he  owed. 
And  straight  from  his  heart,  without  effort  or  art, 

His  verse  in  torrents  flowed. 
Neither  men  he  feared,  nor  phantoms  weird  ; 

He  spared  neither  high  nor  low  ; 
Oft  the  flash  of  his  wit,  like  lightning,  lit 

All  the  world  with  its  Ivirid  glow. 
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Though  oft  coarse  or  crude,  all  his  poems  were  good ; 

Some  supremely  great  have  been  ; 
They  have  stood  time's  test,  and  will  rank  with  the 
best 

That  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
And  the  ship  of  his  song  still  sails  along 

O'er  life's  vast  stormy  sea 
Towards  the  haven  and  goal  of  the  poet's  soul, 

Towards  immortality. 
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JENNY  LIND 

THE    SAINT    CECILIA   OF   MALVERN 

Like  some  fair  island  from  the  main, 
Before  our  wondering  eyes, 

Out  of  the  vast  monotonous  plain 
The  hills  of  Malvern  rise. 


With  lofty  peaks  they  loom  from  far. 

Like  wild  majestic  mountains  ; 
But  their  gentle  slopes  all  beauteous  are. 

Adorned  with  groves  and  fountains. 

Old  legend  tells  of  their  healing  wells. 
Whose  waters  are  pure  and  sweet ; 

But  oh,  the  delights  of  their  breezy  heights, 
Where  the  world  seems  to  lie  at  our  feet ! 


All  fear  and  care  seem  to  vanish  there 

And  all  our  woes  and  ills  ; 
'Tis  rapture  rare  but  to  breathe  the  air 

Of  the  glorious  Malvern  hills. 
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Near  the  hill-tops  high  that  pierce  the  sky. 

Perched  like  a  wild  bird's  nest, 
A  cottage  stood,  all  embowered  in  wood, 

A  very  home  of  rest. 

There  once  abode  in  solitude 

The  noblest  Queen  of  Song, 
Spending  her  days  in  prayer  and  praise, 

Far  from  the  curious  throng, 

And    to  her  all  the  birds  sang  their  songs  without 
words, 

And  every  whispering  wind 
Seemed  to  breathe  the  name,  and  spread  the  fame 

Of  the  immortal  Jenny  Lind. 

And  her  spirit  still  seems  to  haunt  each  hill, 

Awaking  the  echoes  around. 
And  the  air  oft  floats  with  melodious  notes, 

And  volumes  of  strange  sweet  sound. 

Once  her  voice,  when  she  sang,  through  the  whole 
world  rang  ; 

Every  whisper  was  heard,  howe'er  faint ; 
And  her  voice  rang  so  true,  one  felt  her  soul  through. 

And  her  soul  was  the  soul  of  a  saint. 
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And  her  saintly  renown  all  undimmed  will  go  down 

To  the  ages  still  to  be, 
And,  for  centuries  long,  will  be  linked  with  her  song 

The  fame  of  her  charity. 

Many  years  have  gone  since  the  Swedish  swan 

First  flew  from  her  native  strand. 
And  many  a  shore  she  wandered  o'er, 

Ere  she  settled  in  our  land. 

And  she  sought  east  and    west,  till  the  home  she 
loved  best, 

'Mid  the  Malvern  hills,  she  found. 
Now  she  sleeps  at  their  base  in  a  resting-place 

That  shall  ever  be  holy  ground. 

Around  her  tomb  forget-me-nots  bloom. 

And  a  cross  spreads  its  arms  above. 
And  the  hills  look  down  o'er  terrace  and  town, 

Unmoved  by  men's  sorrow  or  love. 

Broken  now  is  the  lyre ;   burnt  out  is  the  fire  ; 

The  voice  of  the  singer  is  dumb. 
But  the  angels  sing  on  :    '  After  night  cometh  dawnj. 

After  winter  the  summer  will  come.' 
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POEMS   ON   NATURE 

THE  EFFECT  OF  LIGHT  AND  JOY 
ON  A  LANDSCAPE 

On  a  dull  and  cloudy  day, 
The  landscape  looks  so  bleak  and  bare, 
Seen  through  the  cold  and  sunless  air  ; 
There  seems  no  brightness  anywhere  ; 
Beauty  has  fled  away. 

But  if  the  day  be  fair, 

The  world  dawns  on  our  ravished  sight, 

As  if  transfigured  by  the  light, 

So  calm,  and  clear,  and  pure,  and  bright, 

And  beauty's  everywhere. 

And  when  we're  wrapped  in  gloom 

We  find  in  nature  no  relief  ; 

A  sadness  spreads  o'er  flower  and  leaf, 

As  if  the  shadow  of  our  grief 

Had  blotted  out  their  bloom. 
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But  when  our  hearts  are  gay, 
All  nature  breathes  but  joy  around  ; 
The  sunbeams  dance  along  the  ground 
The  merry  rivers  leap  and  bound  ; 
And  sing  upon  their  way. 
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THE  OLD  FIR  TUNNEL  OF  DENHAM 

Hid  in  the  heart  of  a  lonely  wood, 
In  deepest,  darkest  solitude, 
An  old,  old  fir-tree  avenue  stood. 

Its  drooping  branches,  withered,  bare, 
Were  shut  out  from  the  hght  and  air  ; 
Scarce  sun  or  wind  could  enter  there. 

Only  the  red  or  golden  hue 

Of  sunset  sometimes  glimmered  through 

The  aisles  of  that  old  avenue. 

There,  feet  trod  softly,  made  no  sound  ; 
Pine  needles  carpeted  the  ground. 
Shedding  their  fragrance  all  around. 

Oh  !  'twas  a  sweet  and  hallowed  spot, 
Where  time  for  centuries  had  wrought 
A  temple  made  for  prayer  and  thought. 

Where  peace  and  silence  seemed  to  stay. 
Where  twilight  reigned,  where  the  light  of  day, 
And  all  the  world  were  far  away. 
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That  avenue  now,  'tis  a  dream  of  the  past  ! 
Its  grand  old  firs  have  fallen  at  last, 
Levelled  to  earth  by  the  cruel  blast. 

There's  a  weird  and  desolate  open  space, 
Like  a  battle-field  grim,  to  mark  the  place. 
And    a    blank    in    my   heart    time   can   never 
efface. 
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EVENTIDE 

The  weary  sun  has  set 

In  the  glow  of  the  golden  west, 

And  his  last  beams  Unger  yet 

On  each  spire  and  mountain  crest ; 

The  darkness  and  the  day  have  met ; 
'Tis  earth's  sweet  hour  of  rest. 

Tired  flowers  their  petals  close  ; 

Tired  hands  have  toiled  their  best ; 
Tired  hearts  long  for  repose, 

For  a  hfe  more  pure  and  blest ; 
Then  darkness  comes,  and  the  stars  disclose 

New  worlds  of  peace  and  rest. 
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MOONLIGHT 

With  a  pale  celestial  glory  crowned, 

The  moon  soars  high 

In  the  cloudless  sky, 
And  her  silvery  radiance  sheds  around. 

And  near  her  gleams,  like  a  jewel  bright, 

A  single  star  ; 

All  others  are 
In  dim  blue  distance  lost  to  sight. 

Or  seem  but  tiny  specks  of  light, 

Too  faint  or  far, 

To  mark  or  mar 
The  spotless  beauty  of  the  night. 
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SPRING 

See,  a  change  is  passing  over 
The  spirit  of  the  virgin  year ; 

Breathless,  all  things  seem  to  hover, 
Tremulous  'twixt  hope  and  fear ; 

Nature  waiteth  for  her  lover 
For  she  knoweth  he  is  near. 

Scarcely  yet  a  flower  is  springing. 
Save  the  snowdrop  pure  and  fair  ; 

Scarcely  yet  a  bird  is  singing 

On  the  branches  bleak  and  bare  ; 

Yet  methinks  sweet  thoughts  are  winging 
Through  the  soft  and  silent  air. 

Bright-winged  visions,  love  revealing, 
Float  home  from  afar  to  me  ; 

Founts  of  frozen,  pent-up  feeling 

Well  forth  warm  and  fresh  and  free  ; 

In  the  darkness,  life  concealing, 
Slumbers  earth's  sweet  mystery. 
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SEEDTIME  AND  HARVEST 

Oh,  the  sun  must  shine  full  often, 
Oh,  the  tears  must  drip  and  rain, 

Ere  the  seed  will  swell  and  soften, 
And  grow  into  golden  grain. 

Oh,  the  soul  must  be  swept  with  passion, 
Oh,  the  heart  must  be  ploughed  by  pain. 

Ere  the  seed  win  form  and  fashion, 
And  grow  into  golden  grain. 

But  oh,  sweet  is  the  harvest  ending 

After  all  the  sorrow  and  pain. 
When  the  ears,  all  bowed  and  bending. 

Have  grown  into  golden  grain. 
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THE  LAST  LEAF 

Dark  winter's  chill  is  in  the  air. 

The  sweet  warm  sunny  days  are  past. 
The  trees  stand  out  all  bleak  and  bare, 
And,  if,  perchance,  still  linger  there 

Some  solitary  leaf — the  last, 
We  have  greater  grief  for  that  last  left  leaf 

Than  for  all  that  have  fallen  to  the  blast. 

How  sweet  its  fading  beauty  gleams 
Long  after  summer's  sun  has  set  ! 

A  vision  of  the  past  it  seems 

That  still  recalls  to  us  in  dreams 

The  brightness  we  would  else  forget ; 

Like  the  last  soft  light  ere  falleth  night, 
Oh,  let  it  linger  yet  ! 

Still  clinging  to  its  barren  tree. 
The  leaf  that  is  the  last  to  fall. 

It  seemeth  scarce  a  leaf  to  me. 

But  a  star  of  hope  and  memory, 
That  gently  doth  to  us  recall 

The  brightness  gone,  and  leadeth  on 
To  a  brightness  beyond  all. 
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THE  SEASONS 

I  SAID  to  Autumn  :    '  Autumn,  why 

Are  leaves  so  lovely  ere  they  die  ?  ' 

Then  answered  Autumn  :    *  The  day  is  done, 

And  beauty  comes  with  the  setting  sun.' 

Then  Winter  came  with  his  icy  breath. 
And  all  grew  white  and  still  in  death. 
At  last  the  birds  began  to  sing. 
And  music  ushered  in  the  Spring. 

'  Tell  me,  O  Spring,  whence  all  thy  bloom  ? 
Winter  but  now  wrote  Nature's  doom.' 
Then  answered  Spring  :    '  The  night  is  done. 
And  glory  comes  with  the  rising  sun.' 

I  wondered,  as  the  seasons  said, 
How  through  all  things  that  live  and  fade 
One  force  supreme  there  seemed  to  run, 
The  setting  and  the  rising  sun. 
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VIA  VIT^ 

Valleys  and  plains  unending 

Behind  us  we  survey, 
But  mists  and  clouds  descending 

Before  us  bar  the  way. 

Yet  the  mists  from  the  mountains  lifting, 

Untrodden  heights  disclose. 
And  the  clouds  asunder  drifting 

Reveal  the  eternal  snows. 

New  paths  rise  up  before  us  ; 

Far  distant  peaks  grow  plain  ; 
The  sun  shines  ever  o'er  us 

Through  mist  and  cloud  and  rain. 

Behind  us,  time  and  history  ; 

Beneath  us,  all  our  past ; 
Before  us,  Hfe  and  mystery ; 

Above  us,  light  at  last ! 
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ANOTHER  VERSION  OF  '  VIA  VIT^ ' 

The  climber  on  an  alpine  track 
Sees  views  unending,  looking  back ; 
Before  him,  mists,  like  curtains,  fall 
Across  his  path,  concealing  all ; 
Above  him,  drifting  clouds  disclose 
Bright  glimpses  of  eternal  snows. 

So,  the  past  aU  clear  behind  us  lies  ; 
The  future's  hidden  from  our  eyes. 
Yet,  through  life's  mists  and  clouds,  we  see 
Bright  visions  of  eternity. 
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THUN 

On  the  loveliest  lake  on  which  the  Alps  look  down. 

Lies  a  quiet,  quaint,  half  mediaeval  town  ; 

Its  streets,  all  lined  with  picturesque  arcades 

And  bright  with  booths,  are  full  of  lights  and  shades  ; 

Its  frequent  fountains,  ever  wreathed  with  flowers, 

Greet  weary  travellers,  like  refreshing  bowers  ; 

And  everywhere  its  red-roofed  gables  rise. 

In  rich  confusion  piled,  before  our  eyes  ; 

Above  them  all,  a  castle  old  and  grand, 

With  tapering  turrets,  towers  o'er  town  and  land  ; 

Peaceful  and  calm,  the  blue  lake  spreads  below, 

And  far  beyond,  lie  mountains  white  with  snow. 
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MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  LAKE  OF  THUN 

Lovely  as  it  seems  at  noon, 

Still  lovelier  seems  the  lake  of  Thun, 

Seen  by  the  glamour  of  the  moon. 

So  still  it  lies  in  the  summer  night, 
While  here  and  there  shine  ripples  bright, 
Spreading  soft  lines  of  silver  light. 

And  where  the  lake  most  narrow  grows, 

And  like  a  calm  deep  river  flows, 

'Tis  there  the  moonlight  sweetest  shows. 

While  beauty  fills  all  earth  and  air, 

And  trees  and  shrubs  seem  still  more  fair, 

Soft-mirrored  in  the  waters  there, 

'Neath  the  mirrored  elms  and  poplars  tall, 
The  mountain-tops,  reflected,  fall 
Like  frescoes  painted  on  a  wall. 

And  brighter  yet  the  moonbeams  play. 

Till  darkness  fadeth  all  away, 

And  lake  and  land  show  clear  as  day. 
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And  when  we  hear  some  far-off  note 
From  lonely  hill  or  lingering  boat, 
How  sweet  the  echo  seems  to  float  ! 

Heard  by  the  moonlight's  mystic  beams, 

That  far-off  floating  echo  seems 

To  blend  with  the  music  of  our  dreams. 
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AT  ABBAYE 

A   VILLAGE    ON    A    LAKE    IN    THE    JURAS 

Oh,  the  pastures  green  !    oh,  the  waters  blue  ! 

Oh,  the  dark  pine  woods  of  the  Lac  de  Joux  ! 

I  love  its  dreamy  silent  mountains. 

I  love  its  ever  murmuring  fountains. 

I  love  the  tinkling  cattle  bells 

One  hears  at  eve  at  the  village  wells, 

When  the  herds  come  down  from  the  distant  chalets 

To  their  peaceful  homesteads  in  the  valleys. 

I  love  to  hear  at  early  morn 

The  wakeful  cow-boy  blow  his  horn, 

While,  drowsily  answering  to  his  call, 

The  herds  come  forth  from  byre  and  stall. 

Their  sweet  bells  sounding  far  and  wide, 

As  they  wend  their  way  up  the  mountain  side. 
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MOUNTAIN  MUSIC 

Like  songs  familiar  to  our  ear 

Amid  the  silent  mountains, 
We  seem  to  feel  as  well  as  hear 

The  softly  murmuring  fountains. 

They  move  us,  how  we  cannot  tell, 
To  thoughts  we  cannot  utter. 

Oh,  can  it  be  some  mystic  spell 
They  never  cease  to  mutter  ? 

They  sing  to  us  of  hidden  things 

We  may  not  follow  after  ; 
They  seem  to  touch  some  secret  springs 

Of  sorrow,  love,  and  laughter. 

They  have  a  wondrous  winning  way 
To  make  weak  faith  wax  firmer  ; 

Dark  doubts  and  fears  all  melt  away 
In  their  melodious  murmur. 

And  oh,  when  we  are  worn  with  woe, 

Like  a  celestial  chorus. 
Soothing,  and  sweet,  and  soft,  and  low, 

Their  strains  come  stealing  o'er  us. 
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MONT  BLANC 

Our  first  far  glimpse  of  the  great  Mont  Blanc 

Is  oft  an  inspiring  sight. 
Like  a  vision,  it  haunts  us  all  day  long, 

And  appears  in  our  dreams  at  night, 
Till  we  long  to  soar  in  thought  and  song 

To  its  summit  serene  and  white. 


As  in  a  wondrous  fairy  scene, 

Far  up  in  the  cloudless  skies, 
We  see,  with  a  proud  majestic  mien, 

Mont  Blanc's  white  summits  rise, 
While  all  the  loftiest  hills  between 

Lie  dwarfed  before  our  eyes. 

And,  at  eventide,  its  dome  of  snow 

Is  bathed  in  a  rosy  light, 
And  its  pinnacles  seem  all  aglow, 

And  burn  like  rubies  bright. 
While  the  darkening  vales  and  plains  below 

Lie  wrapped  in  deepening  night. 
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And  again,  like  a  sweet  and  beauteous  dream, 

Seen  by  the  moon's  pale  rays, 
Its  snowy  slopes  and  glaciers  gleam 

Through  a  soft  and  silvery  haze, 
And  its  far-off  shadowy  summits  seem 

To  float  before  our  gaze. 

But,  soon  as  the  first  bright  beams  of  morn 
On  the  tops  of  the  mountains  play. 

All  the  shining  peaks  arise  new  born 
In  the  pure  white  light  of  day. 

And  each  far  distant  height  and  horn 
Reflects  the  morning  ray. 

Yet  often  to  the  mountain  lover 

Mont  Blanc  appears  most  fair 
When  round  it  passing  clouds  now  hover. 

Now  melt  into  the  air. 
As  if  to  half  reveal,  half  cover 

Its  alpine  beauty  rare. 

Still,  as  we  near  its  towering  height. 

Our  awe  and  wonder  grow  ; 
Fresh  mountains  seem  to  leap  to  light. 

And  dark  rocks  darker  show 
Against  the  dazzling,  sparkling  white 

Of  the  pure  eternal  snow. 
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Now,  before  us  lies,  like  a  map  unrolled, 

The  glacier's  great  white  page, 
With  mystic  markings  scratched  and  scrolled, 

Revealing,  stage  by  stage. 
Nature's  most  wondrous  works  of  old 

From  earth's  remotest  age. 

When  we  see  them  from  some  summit  near, 

In  their  weird  and  wavy  mass. 
Oh,  how  sublime  and  grand  appear 

Those  glittering  seas  of  glass  ! 
How  deep,  and  dark,  and  cold,  and  clear 

Stands  out  each  blue  crevasse  ! 

With  many  a  thousand  winters'  force, 

Stored  in  their  frozen  tide. 
Half  melting  on  their  sluggish  course, 

Those  silent  glaciers  glide. 
While  their  trickling  streamlets  form  the  source 

Of  rivers  great  and  wide. 

What  wondrous  stores  and  treasures  God 
Has  preserved  in  the  ice  and  snow  ! 

From  the  barren  heights  men  rarely  trod 
What  rivers  of  blessing  flow, 

Spreading  their  waters  all  abroad 
Through  the  thirsty  lands  below  ! 
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Those  mountain  rivers  ne'er  run  dry, 
Though  drought  may  others  drain  ; 

From  the  eternal  snows  they  draw  supply, 
From  each  glacier  and  moraine  ; 

And  their  waters  only  rise  more  high, 
When  heat  doth  parch  the  plain. 

Now  comes  a  storm  !     Crash  thunders  loud  ! 

Flash  lightnings  i     Tempests  blow  ! 
Dense    m_ists    I\Iont    Blanc's    white    summit- 
shroud  ! 

Fierce  streams  in  torrents  flow  ! 
Then  bright-hued,  radiant  'gainst  the  cloud, 

Shines  forth  Heaven's  beauteous  bow. 

Supreme,  eternal,  and  alone, 

Through  all  the  world  renowned, 

High  on  his  glittering,  snow-white  throne, 
Sits  the  mountain  monarch  crowned, 

Fit  emblem  of  the  Great  Unknown 
Whose  empire  knows  no  bound. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   PIECES 

THE  SWEETEST  THING  IN  THE 
WORLD 

Oh,  tell  me  what  are  the  sweetest  things 

In  nature  or  in  art  ? 
Sweet  is  the  sound  of  the  trembling  strings, 
Sweeter,  the  living  voice  that  sings, 
But  sweetest,  the  fount  whence  music  springs, 

The  loving,  silent  heart. 
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THE  KINSHIP  OF  SORROW  AND  JOY 

A  MOTHER  heard  a  far-off  cry, 

The  cry  of  her  little  child. 
She  listened  a  moment  anxiously, 

And  then  she  gently  smiled. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  cry  of  pain, 

Calling  from  far  away, 
And  then  it  clearer  came  again. 

The  sound  of  laughing  play. 

How  slight  a  line  in  trembling  hearts 
Divides  love's  hopes  and  fears  ! 

How  slender  a  partition  parts 
Our  laughter  and  our  tears  ! 
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A  BIRTHDAY  ODE 

A  SWEET  and  helpless  child  wert  thou,  that  gently 

lay 
At  rest  in  its  mother's  arms,  it  seems  but  yesterday. 
And    now,     a     merry    thoughtless    child    thou    art 

to-day, 
That  careth  only  for  its  passing  hours  of  play  ; 
But,  when  to-morrow's  sun  thy  eager  eyes  behold, 
A  little  budding  maid  thou'lt  be,  just  twelve  years 

old. 

Thou  must  oftentimes  have  watched,  in  the  winters 
long  ago. 

How  the  snowdrops  by  the  river,  whose  waters 
gently  flow, 

Peeped  forth  in  the  early  sunshine  from  beneath  the 
ice  and  snow, 

Till  they  seemed  in  their  first  fresh  beauty  the  fairest 
flowers  that  grow  ; 

So  we've  watched  our  winter  child  its  petals  all  un- 
fold. 

Till  it  bloomed  into  a  maiden  dear,  just  twelve  years 
old. 

F   2 
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Oh  !    that  fancy  could  conceive  what  the  dawning 

future  means 
To  the  mind  of  a  httle  maid  just  entering  on  her 

teens  ! 
Does  she   dream  of  knights   and  ladies,   of  princes 

and  fairy  queens  ? 
Do  visions  pass  before  her  like  transformation  scenes  ? 
Who  can  tell  what  the  long  dim  vista  of  the  coming 

years  shall  hold 
For  our  dreamy  little  maiden  only  twelve  years  old  ? 

May  the  flowers  of  love  and  duty  make  her  pathway 

ever  bright  ! 
May  hope  spread  high  above  her  an  arch  of  heavenly 

light  ! 
May  angels  hover  o'er  her,  and  guide  her  feet  aright, 
And  chase  away  before  her  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
And  guard  as  a  priceless  treasure,  more  pure  than 

virgin  gold. 
The  heart  of  our  little  maiden,  now  but  twelve  years 

old! 
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BILLY;  OR,  THE  STRANGE  AND  ROMANTIC 
LOVE-STORY  OF  A  PIGEON 

(a  true  episode) 

A  POOR  dove  gone  astray, 
He  came  to  us  from  lands  unknown, 
All  weary,  homeless,  and  alone  ! 
So  sweet  a  wanderer,  we  own, 
We  could  not  send  away. 

Perched  on  the  roof  above, 

So  stately  and  so  still  he  stood. 

So  softly  to  himself  he  cooed. 

So  sweet  and  gentle  seemed  his  mood, 

He  was  a  bird  to  love. 


When  we  called  to  him,  he  came, 
Fluttering  down  from  his  retreat. 
Landing  lightly  at  our  feet. 
Ready  from  our  hand  to  eat, 
So  timid  and  so  tame. 
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Oh,  he  was  a  lovely  bird  ! 

Whene'er  he  moved  from  place  to  place, 

Or  soared,  with  wings  outspread,  through  space, 

Each  attitude  was  full  of  grace, 

His  beauty  all  hearts  stirred. 

His  neck  and  breast  were  bright 
With  an  ever-changing  purple  sheen 
Shot  with  sweet  shades  of  blue  and  green  ; 
His  wings  were  grey  as  pearls,  I  ween, 
And  were  tipped  with  purest  white. 

He  loved  at  home  to  stay. 
Like  a  ghost,  he  haunted  house  and  grounds. 
Save  when  he  made  his  evening  rounds  ; 
Then  he  \vould  fly  beyond  the  bounds, 
But  never  far  away. 

We  watched  our  lonely  guest 

Through  the  long  winter  ;   then  came  spring. 

And  all  the  birds  began  to  sing  ; 

But  to  him  the  sunshine  seemed  to  bring 

But  a  feeling  of  unrest.  " 

We  feared  he  might  take  wing 

When  he  heard  the  wild  doves  in  the  wood, 

That  to  each  other  called  and  cooed, 

But  he  waited  on  in  solitude. 

Hoping  for  some  strange  thing. 
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Oft,  for  shelter  or  for  shade, 
To  an  open  window  he  would  flit. 
And  near  an  upper  room  would  sit ; 
At  last  he  ventured  into  it, 
Though  feeling  half  afraid. 

There  he  saw  before  him  pass 
A  vision  of  such  beauty  rare, 
A  gentle  dove,  so  sweet  and  fair, 
That  he  gazed  enraptured,  unaware 
'Twas  his  image  in  a  glass. 

To  that  window  he  would  come. 
Early  and  late,  his  love  to  woo, 
To  declare  his  passion,  deep  and  true  ; 
We  could  hear  him  sweetly,  softly  coo, 
But  his  mate  stayed  strangely  dumb. 

But  his  homage,  now  to  ardour  wrought, 
Could  never  be  by  silence  chilled. 
His  heart  with  love  and  hope  was  filled. 
And  twigs  and  sticks,  a  nest  to  build, 
He  daily,  hourly,  brought. 

Oh  !    it  was  a  pathetic  sight 

To  see  on  a  shelf,  all  disarrayed. 

The  twigs  for  the  nest  that  ne'er  was  made 

For  lack  of  a  loving  help-mate's  aid 

That  would  have  set  them  right. 
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But,  when  days  and  weeks  did  pass, 

His  love  and  longing  grew  so  great, 

He  flew  at  his  silent,  mocking  mate, 

And  fell  in  a  stunned,  half  conscious  state, 

All  bruised  by  the  cruel  glass. 

And  now,  his  dreams  all  o'er, 
Heart-broken,  bruised,  but  breathing  still, 
He  fluttered  to  the  window  sill. 
And  thence  half  fell,  half  flew,  until 
He  was  close  to  our  very  door. 

And  there  our  poor  dove  lay, 
And  there  ere  scarce  an  hour  had  passed, 
We  found  him  breathing  his  very  last, 
And  his  closing  eyes  to  us  clung  fast  ; 
In  our  arms  he  passed  away.'- 

*  There  is  no  doubt  the  poor  deluded  bird  courted  its 
own  image  in  a  mirror  for  weeks  before  the  catastrophe  came, 
and  the  twigs  and  sticks  on  the  top  of  the  wardrobe  opposite 
were  a  touching  memorial  of  its  love  and  folly. 
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TRANSLATIONS 

{From  Hei7ie) 

THE  FISHER  MAIDEN 

O  BEAUTEOUS  maiden  of  the  sea, 
Pray  draw  thy  bark  to  land, 

And  hither  come  and  sit  by  me  ; 
We'll  prattle  hand  in  hand. 

And  on  my  breast  all  fearless  lay 
Thy  little  head,  sweet  child. 

Dost  thou  not  trust  thee  every  day 
Upon  the  ocean  wild  ? 

My  heart,  dear  maid,  is  like  the  deep, 
Has  storm  and  ebb  and  flow, 

And  many  a  priceless  pearl  doth  sleep 
Far  in  its  depth  below. 

{From  Heine) 

Like  a  sweet  flower  to  me  thou  art. 
So  pure,  so  beautiful,  so  dear, 

Yet,  when  I  look  on  thee,  my  heart 
Is  filled  with  vague  foreboding  fear. 
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Oh,  I  long  on  that  dear  head  of  thine 
To  lay  my  hands  and  breathe  a  prayer, 

That  thou  be  kept  by  love  divine 
Always  so  dear,  so  pure,  so  fair. 


{From  Heine) 

Men  part  from  those  most  dear, 

And  bid  a  fond  good-bye 
With  a  hand-grasp,  and  a  tear, 

And  many  a  heartfelt  sigh. 

No  tears  at  our  parting  fell, 
No  deep-drawn  sighs  we  heaved  ; 

'Twas  after  our  farewell, 
We  wept,  and  mourned,  and  grieved. 


{From  Goethe) 

A  SWEET  and  holy  calm  doth  lie 
O'er  mount,  and  moor,  and  lake,  and  sky  ; 
And  scarce  a  breath  of  even  stirs 
The  drooping  fringes  of  the  firs  ; 
Hushed  is  the  weary  wood-bird's  song. 
Ah,  wait !   tired  heart,  thou  too  shalt  rest  ere 
long  ! 


{Translation  from  the  French) 

EPITAPH  THAT  REGNIER  COMPOSED 
FOR  HIMSELF 

I  LIVED  from  day  to  day 

My  careless  life  away, 

Bound  but  by  Nature's  sweet  decree, 

Drawing  each  pleasant  breath 

Without  a  thought  of  death. 

Oh  !   why  should  death  have  thought  on  me  I 


{Translation  from  the  French) 
EPITAPH  OF  PAUL  SCARRON 

COMPOSED  BY  HIMSELF 

None  envied  him  who  here  doth  lie, 
Though  some  have  tears  of  pity  shed 
For  him  whose  lot  it  was  to  die 
A  thousand  times  ere  life  was  sped. 
O  passer  by,  pray  softly  tread 
On  him  who  rests  in  slumber  deep. 
Do  not  disturb  the  peaceful  dead. 
This  is  poor  Scarron's  first  sound  sleep. 
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{A  Translation  from  the  French) 

FROM  AN  UNKNOWN   AUTHOR 

'  On  entre,  On  crie, 

On  crie,  On  sort, 

C'est  la  vie  !  C'est  la  mort  I ' 

We  come  into  the  world  ; 
A  first  faint  cry  we  give, 
And  lo  !   we  live  ! 

We  give  a  cry  once  more, 
Pass  out  by  another  door, 
And  life  is  o'er  ! 

^  From  the  darkness  beyond 
Comes  no  cry  or  sound  ; 
Yet  the  silent  star 
Still  shines  from  far, 
And  the  tree  lives  on 
When  its  leaves  are  gone  ; 
Even  so  Hve  we 
Through  eternity. 

^  This  verse  has  been  added. 
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